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BOOK REVIEWS 75 

It is necessary to observe that Mr. Barker here uses a terminology 
not followed in America, for with us political rights form no neces- 
sary part of citizenship. 

The machinery of the book is very good ; there is prefixed a chrono- 
logical table of events bearing on the text from Lycurgus to the Con- 
trai Social; the index is quite full, and there are numerous footnotes 
and references. Of the footnotes there are several that might better 
have found a place in the text. 

In concluding, it may be permitted to call attention to one or two 
points in the discussion of the slaves in the Greek States (pp. 360-36). 
The statement is made that "In Sparta, on the contrary, the Helots 
were indigenous Greeks enslaved by the Dorian conquest;" a view 
which modern historians of Greece discard for the one which sees 
in the Helots, citizens from whom the rights of citizenship have been 
taken because they did not fulfill their military duties. 

Again "In Attica* * * the slaves outnumbered the citizens 
in the proportion of two to one." Here it must be remembered 
that citizens and freeborn are not equivalent terms — or else Mr. 
Barker is far astray in his figures, for, with the possible exception of 
Corinth, there was no city of consequence in Greece in which the 
free-born did not outnumber the slaves. To speak of "praedial 
serfs" seems a bit careless and to say that "legally as well as socially 
they [the slaves of Attica] were not degraded" may properly be 
regarded as expressing the state of their condition rather strongly. 

E. G. Elliott. 



On the Civic Relations. By Henry Holt. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1907. Pp. xxxi, 668.) 

This is a largely rewritten and enlarged third edition of the author's 
Talks on Civics. The catechetical form has been abandoned, and 
the attempt to reach very young readers frankly given up. The 
work is confessedly based on second-hand authorities, but these 
have been selected with discriminating care. The volume deals 
with elementary legal as well as with economic and political prob- 
lems; it is clearly written, well arranged, and may be read with 
profit by any one seriously interested in the problems of modern 
civic life. 



